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THE WATCHMAN, NO. 19, 

The subject of the following communication 
is one of deep interest with every well wisher 
to the reputation of our Society. ‘The man- 
ner in which our young people are permitted 
to leave the paternal abode, to roam in search 
of novelty and pleasure, demands the serious 
consideration of every parent. Far be it from 


| to avail ourselves of a little leisure, in the sum- 
mer months, to catch the refreshing breezes 
of the mountain air, and revel in all the beau- 
teous scenes of various nature. Atsuch times 
the mind is naturally more disposed to vivacity 
and hilarity, than when engaged in the every 
day occupations of home; and we are una- 
voidably, also, introduced, at many of the 
favourite places of public resort, into a more 
jimmediate mingling in the circles of fashiona- 
ible life. That there often exists a great de- 
}gree of dissipation at our splendid hotels, is a 
{position which needs little proof. Witness 
ithe not unfrequent balls and routs, and numer- 
ous billiard and card parties ; to say nothing 
‘of the less polished entertainments of intem- 
|perance and folly. This, then, is the point, 
on which | could wish the Watchman to sug- 





the Watchman to frown upon the hilarity of| Set @ caution, to those especially, who, like 


youthful spirits ; or to sit like a gloomy gnome 


} 


| myself, are young, but who would not willingly 


| pear correspondent to our profession, and 
janswer the witness of God in others.” These 
lare cautions, which ought to have due weight 
‘with ourselves, who are so much more fre- 
quently, in our numerous journeys, under the 
| necessity of taking up a temporary abode at 
hotels and taverns ; which places of public en- 
tertainment in this country, are, so much mort 
‘than in England, houses of all sorts of amuse- 
} ment. 

| But I wish not to enlarge on this subject:— 
rather to cast it before the notice of our Watch- 
|man, as one which, in my opinion, is worthy 
|of his attention, and of the serious considera 
ition of our summer birds of passage. 
JUVENIS 


| 
BRINDLEY, THE ENGINEER. 


| 


| James SRINDLEY, the celebrated engineer. 


within the circle of youthful pleasures. He| injure, by an unwary acquiescence in gaiety,| was entirely self-taught in even the rudiments 


regards these summer excursions as important | that cause and those testimonies, which, as 


lof mechanical science,—although, unfortu- 


ids in forming the character of our youth.|™embers of the Society of Friends, they are| nately, we are not in possession of any very 
An acquaintance with the general features of| bound to espouse and hold up before the world.| minute details of the manner in which his 
our country, with the most remarkable natural |Qurs ts a high and a dignified profession. But| powerful genius first found its way to the 


phenomena—the manners and character of| 
our principal states and cities, is highly use- 


ful in the finishing of the intellectual character ; 


ithe world; self-denial ought to be at the bot- 
itom of it; and I have often considered it a 


and it is desirable to obtain this, wherever it|™@tter of serious moment, that our members, 
can with propriety be done, by observation |!" their general walk, should, by the consis- 


rather than reading. Yet there are sacrifices\tency and Christian sobriety of their whole 
demeanour, show forth their sincerity in the 


which this knowledge is not worth; and the 
is | profession they are making. On the occasions} pated habits, he was allowed to grow up al- 


simplicity of the genuine Quaker character, 


unquestionably one of these. If the tempta- 
tions incident to the “ great northern tour,” 
is it is called, to mingling in with the throng 
of travellers in our floating caravanseras, 
and our crowded hotels, are beyond the power 
of youthful self-control to resist, let not our 


young people be thrown upon these scene 
without some friendly Mentor to caution, anc 


to countenance them; to point out what is 
worthy of observation, and render available, 


it is one, which accords not with the spirit of 


| knowledge of those laws of nature, of which 
it afterwards made so many admirable appli- 
cations. He was born at Tunsted, in the 
| parish of Wormhill, Derbyshire, in the year 
1716; and all we know of the first seventeen 
Couing of his life, is, that his father, having re- 
duced himself to extreme poverty by his dissi- 


to which [ have alluded, we are under especial | most totally uneducated, and, from the time he 
(scrutiny. Many are the eyes that watch the] was able to do any thing, was employed in the 


motions of the Quaker. And while some 


{would doubtless rejoice in the discovery of a 


‘own failings ; I cannot but believe there are 
s;many others, who would secretly grieve for 
j\the errors of a Christian brother. 


jordinary description of country labour. To 
the end of his life, this great genius was barely 


|weakness, that might seem to palliate their|able to read on any very pressing occasion ; 


for, generally speaking, he would no more 
have thought of looking into a book for any 


Let our|information he wanted, than of seeking for it 
‘youth, then, in their journeys of pleasure, be 
cautioned to keep to the watch-word: “ Be 


in the heart of a millstone ; and his knowledge 
of the art of writing hardly extended farther 





for the improvement and the enlargement of consistent.’’ In Great Britain, where, owing | than the accomplishment of signing his name. 
to a difference in the constitution of travelling | It is probable, that as he grew towards man- 
manners, the evil is much less than in this}|hood, he began to feel himself created for 


the mind, all that passes under their notice. 


To the Watchman. 


ers of “ The Friend,’ who, with myself, can) jt of such importance, as to demand the advice 
give a hearty welcome to the papers of the! of the yearly meeting. 


country, and where, compared with ourselves, 


| higher things than drawing a cart, or following 


a I’riend in his journeys of recreation is seldom|a plough; and we may even venture to con- 
There are, I believe, not a few of the read-| found at hotels, the Society long ago thought|jecture, that the particular bias of his genius 


towards mechanical invention had already dis- 


“Tt is earnestly re-}closed itself, when, at the age of seventeen, he 


Watchman, that occasionally enliven its pages. | commended to all Friends, resorting to any of| bound himself apprentice to a person of the 
And, perhaps, there may even be those, who} our annual or other meetings,” say they Silanes of Bennet, a millwright, residing in Mac- 
look with a little degree of impatience for the} their written epistle of 1731, ** to be very care-|clesfield, which was but a few miles from his 
repetition of his numbers, and are sometimes) fyl at their inns, or other places where they|native place. At all events, it is certain that 
willing to accuse him of slumbering at his post. | may lodge or converse ; to be prudent in all|he almost immediately displayed a wonderful 
I trust he will allow me to tap him gently Nn} manner of behaviour, both in public and pri- | natural aptitude for the profession he had 
the shoulder, with a word or two on a subject} vate; avoiding all intemperance in eating and|chosen. “In the early part of his apprentice- 
drinking ; and likewise foolish jesting, or any| ship,” says the writer of his life, in the « Bio- 

We who pass the chief portion of the year| undue liberty whatsoever ; that our conversa-|graphia Britannica,’ who was supplied with 
in the bustle and crowd of large cities, are gladjtion, seasoned with the fear of God, may ap-|the materials of his article by Brindley’s bre- 


which has lately interested me. 
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ther-in-law, “ he was frequently left by himself 
for whole weeks together, to execute works 
concerning which his master had given him no 
previous instructions. These works, there fore, 
he finished in his own way; and Bennet was 
often astonished at the improvements his ap- 
prentice, from time to time, introduced into 
the millwright business, and earnestly ques- 
tioned him from whom he had gained his 
knowledge. He had not long been at the 
trade, before the millers, wherever he had 


been employed, always chose him again 1 


1 
preference to the master, or any other work- 
man; and before the expiration of his servi- 
tude, at which time Bennet, who was advanced 
in years, grew unable to work, Brindley, by 
his ingenuity and applic ation, kept up the 
business with credit, and even supported the 
old man and his family in a comfortable man- 
ner. 

His master, indeed, from all that we hear of 
him, does not appear to have been very capa- 
ble of teaching him much of any thing; and 
Brindley seems to have been left to pick up 
his knowledge of the business in the best way 
he could, by his own observation and sagacity. 
Bennet having been employed on one occa- 
sion, we are told, to build the machinery of a 


paper mill, which he had never seen in his life, | 


took a journey to a distant part of the country, 
expressly for the purpose of inspecting one 
which might serve him for a model. 
he had made his observations, it would seem, 
to little purpose; for, having returned home 
and fallen to work, he could make nothing of | 
the business at all, and was only bewildering | 
himself, when a stranger, who understood 
something of such matters, happening one day 
to see what he was about, felt fo scruple in 
remarking in the neighbourhood that the man 
was only throwing away his employer’s money 

The reports which in consequence got abro: id, 
soon reached the ears of Brindley, who had 
been employed on the machinery under the di-| 
rections of his master. Having, probably, of| 
himself, begun ere this to suspect th at all was| 


by what he heard ; 


only in the neighbourhood of the place where 
he lived. His connections, however, gradually 
became more and more extensive, and at length 
he began to undertake engineering in all 

branches 
1752, by the erection of a water-engine, for 
draining a coal mine at Clifton, in Lancashire. 
The great difficulty in this case, was to obtain 
a supply of water for working the engine; this 


he brought through a tunnel of six hundred! 


yards in length, cut in the solid rock. It 
would appear, h»wever, that bis genius was 
not yet quite appreciated as it deserved to be, 
even by those who employed him. He was, 


in some sort, an intruder into his present pro- 


» , } 
fession, for which he had not been regularly! 


educated; and it was natural enough, that, be- 
fore his great powers had 
showing themselves, and commanding the 
universal admiration of those best qualified to 


judge of them, he should have been conceived | 
by many to be rather a merely clever workman 


iia few particular departments, than one who 
could be sately 
management and superintendence of a com- 
plicated design. In 1755, it was determined 
to erect a new silk-mill at Congleton, in Che- 
shire; and another person having been ap- 
pointed to preside over the execution of the 


work, and to arrange the more intricate com-! 
| binations, Brindley was engaged to fabricate; 
However, | 


the larger wheels and other coarser parts of 
the apparatus. I[tsoon became manifest, how- 
ever, in this instance, that the superintendant 
was unfit for his office, and the proprietors | 
were obliged to apply to Brindley to remedy 


give his advice as to how the work should be} 


proceeded in. Sull they did not deem it proper} dation. 


ito dismiss their inc apable projector; 
.|pressing difficulty overcome, would have had 


him, by whose ingenuity they had been enabled | scribe, had, at least 


He distinguished himself greatly in| 


opportunity of 


entrusted with the entire! 


enabled him to finish as much of that sort of 
work in one day, as had formerly been accom. 
plished in fourteen. 

But the character of this man’s mind was 
comprehensiveness and grandeur of cones ption: 
and he had not yet found any adequate field 
for the display of his vast ideas and almost in- 
exhaustible powers of execution. Hap »pily, 
however, this was at last aflorded him, | by the 
commencement of a series of undertakings jy 
this country, which deservedly rank among the 
achievements of modern enterprise and me- 
chanical skill; and which were destined, within 
no long period, to change the whole 
the internal commerce of the island. 

The first modern canal actually executed in 
England was not begun till the year 1755. It 
was the result of a sudden thought on the part 
of its undertakers, nothing of the kind having 
been contemplated by them when they com- 
menced the operations which led to it. They 
had obtained an act of parliament for rend ring 
navigable the Sankey brook, Lancashire, 
which flows into the river Mersey, from the 


aspect of 


Helen’s, through a district abounding in 
valuable beds of coal. Upon surveying the 
ground, however, with more care, it was con- 


sidered better to leave the natural course of 


the stream altogether, and to carry the intend- 
ed navigation along a new line; in other words, 
to cutacanal. The work was accordingly 
commenced; and the powers of the projectors 
having been enlarged by a second act of parlia- 
ment, “the canal was eventually extended to the 


|length of about twelve miles. It has turned 


|several blunders into which he had fallen, and| out both a highly successful speculation for the 


| proprietors, and a valuable public accemmo- 


It is probable that the Sankey cana). 


but the} although it did not give birth to the first idez 


|of the great work we are now about to de- 
» the honour of promotir 


|to get over it, to return to his subordinate) the first decided step towards its executior 


place, and work under tho directions of the 


same superior. 


This Brindley 


Francis, duke of Bridgewater, who, while y 


positively re-|much under age, had succeeded, in the ye: 


\fused to do. He told them he was re: ady, if} 1748, by the death of his « lder brothers, to tl 
not right, his suspicions were only confirmed|they would merely let him know what the ‘y| family estates, and the title, which had be¢ 


but aware how unlike ly it| wis shed the machine to perform, to apply his| first borne by his father, had 


a property at 


was that his master would be able to explain | be st endeavours to make it answer that pur-| Worsley, about seven miles west fr m Man- 


matters, or even to assist him in getting out of] pose, and that he had no doubt he should suc- 


his difficulties, he did not apply to him. On 
the contrary, he said nothing to any one; 


out by himself on Saturday evening to see the | « 
mill which his master had already visited. He 
accomplished his object, and was back to his 
work by Monday morning, having travelled | 
the whole journey of fifty miles on foot. Per- 
fectly master now of * the construction of the 


ceed; but he would not submit to be superin- 


d. T his at once brought about a proper ar-|supplying this defect, had 


| . 
rangement of matters. 


Brindley’s services strongly engaged the attention of the 


chester, extremely rich in coal mines, which, 
however, had hitherto been unproductive, 


but,|tended by a person whom he had discovered) owing to the want of any sufficiently eco- 
waiting till the work of the week was over, s¢ t| to be quite ignorant of the business he profess-; nomical means of trans sport. 


for some time 
young 


| coul 1 not be dispensed with; those of the pre- | duke, as it had, indeed mi d, done that of the father: 


tender, who had been set over him, might be| 


= without much disadvantage. The entire} 


| managemet it of the work, therefore, was forth-| chester, but had ‘bee n 


who, in the year 1732, had obtained an act of 


| pe arliament en: ibling him to cut a canal to Man- 
deterred from com- 


mill, he found no difficulty in going on with his| with confided to the former, who completed it,! mencing the work, both ty the immense pec n. 


undertaking ; 
deed, not only so as perfectly to 


and comp sleted the machine, in-| with his usual ability, in a superi yr manner.! niary outlay which it would have demanded 
satisfy the} He not only made important improvements, !and the formidable natural difficulties 


v ainsi 


proprietor, but with several improvements on| indeed, in many parts of the machine itself, but| which, at that time, there was probably no en- 


his model, of his own contrivance. 
After remaining some years with Bennet, | 
he set up in business for himself. 


even in the mode of preparing the separate) gineer in the country able to contend. 


pieces of which it was to be composed. 


When 


His} the idea, however, was now revived, the extra- 
With the| ever active genius was constantly displaying it-| ordinary mechanical genius of Brindle *y had 


reputation he had already acquire -d, his entire | self by the invention of the most beautiful and| already acquired for him an extensive re puta- 


devotion to his profession, and the wonderful 


economical simplifications. 


One of these was) tion, and he was applied to by the duke to sur- 


talent for mechanical invention, of which al-|a method which he contrived for cutting all| vey the ground through which the proposed 
most every piece of machinery he constructed | his tooth and pinion wheels by machinery, in-|canal would have to be carried, and to make 
gave e svidence, he could not fail to succeed. | stead of having them done by the hand, as they | his report upon the practicability of the scheme. 


But for some time, of course, he was Known 


| always, till then, had been. This invention 





New as he was to this species of engineering 


neighbourhood of the now flourishing town of 


The obj ct of 








{i 











er 


Brindley, confident in his own powers, at once} in an assembly, which, however justly, was 
undertook to make the desired examination,| ardently opposed to the interests of the Penn 
and, having finished it, expressed his convic-| family. 
tion that the ground presented no difficulties| excitement of contending for rights then un- 
which might not be surmounted. ©n receiv-|doubtedly withheld or invaded, Dr. Franklin 
ing this assurance, the duke at once determined | ma 


| 


canal was begun that vear. 
(To be continued.) 


A vari ly of causes concurred to render the 


life and actions of William Penn, the subjects 
1; 


{ 
} 
| 


his situa 


} 


lered. It is high time to examine, 


with candour and with care, the justice of the 
numerous charges which continue to assail the 


iirst engenc 


inemory of a man so gifted, admired and vene- 
rated——charges which unceasingly receive from 
the repetitions and versions of successive chro- 
niclers some new confirmation. ‘They are not 
concentered in a single book, but lie scattered 
over numerous volumes, each containing some 
variation from the rest, and each endeavouring 
to surpass its fellows in the adoption of some 
gratuitous narrative, or the boldness of inter- 
pretation given to particular portions. 

The cause of truth and the integrity of his- 
tory require that error, if it exist, should be 
arrested. 1 propose, therefore, to examine in 
detail, the assertions against Penn, and to 
expose such parts of his public and private 
career as may be necessary for the discussion 
of the points In controversy. 

Among the early works which throw odium 
upon his name as a legislator and friend of 
politica 
Penns 
the accusations to be found in this, are repeated 
by subsequent writers, without looking further, 
or examining the correctness with which they 


| liberty, * The Historical Review of 
i 


vania’’ stands conspicuous. Most of 


are here preferred. It has been quoted as 
authority superior to exception, while it is well 
known to be the production of party zeal, and 
manifests but too many evidences of a feeling 
altogether incompatible with fair and candid 
representation. The work, although never 
acknowledged, is universally attributed to Dr. | 
Franklin,* who in the angry contests between| 
the proprietary and popular parties, espoused | 
the cause of the latter, and acted in the triple! 
capacity of agent to solicit and transact the 
affairs of the colony, of printer, and member,t 

* Clarkson, in his Life of Penn, says that it was| 
attributed to one Ralph, and was written “ to preju-! 
dice the people against the proprietary family.” It} 
is highly probable that Ralph, who then resided in! 
Philadelphia, and was intimate with Franklin, assist- 
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It may fairly be supposed that, in the 


have conceived antipathies against the 
upon commencing the undertaking; and an} father as well as his children, which disquali- 
act of parliament having been obtained in 1758,) fied him for the business he had undertaken. 
the powers of which were considerably ex-| Indeed his character of partisan is constantly 
tended by succeeding acts, the formation of the} betrayed by the strain of argument which per- 
vades the Review, and the cutting gibes and sly 
inuendos with which each page is replete. 

He had done enough for his purpose by pro- 
in ramination of the various Charges brought) claiming the constitutional rights of 
by Historians against WituiamM Penn, both subjects, and that these, though guaranteed in 
as a man and as a political governor—By the royal charter, had been abused and vio- 
Job R. Tyson, Esq. late: G needs must 
earliest period of the province, an unbroken 
series of wrongs and outrages upon popular 
he knew would 
ess than lus efforts in the cause of religious! awaken sentiments of hostility, and destroy all 
toleration—his familiarity with James Il._—and the latent respect, which, on account of the 


if suspicion and reproach. lis religion no liberty. t 


tion as proprietary of Pennsylvania—) virtues of William Penn, might still be enter- 
all conspired to injure him in the estimation of tained fur his successors. ‘I'he Historical Re- 
many of his contemporaries. Haste or care-| view, therefore, presenting but one aspect of 
lessness has, in too many instances, perpetuated the subject, is entitled to little authoritative 
what sectarian bigotry and political zeal at} respect as a history. 

The different imputations contained in this 
work all tend to produce an impression, that 
William Penn opposed the just rights or con- 
of the people. 
ence to his sentiments and acts will prove, that 


ceded privile A brief refer- 
reflections like these are totally unfounded. 

If we look at the provisions of the various 
charters granted by the proprietary at different 
times, we shall find that liberty as extensive as 
is compatible with the existence of a political 
their distinguishing 
people were represented in the assembly and 
council, and though at the beginning the power 
of originating bills was confined to the latter 
with the governor, the privilege was subse- 
quently conferred on both without distinction. 
His own language demonstrates that he had 
a just conception of the essence of political 
freedom: “ Any government, ’’ says he, * is free 
to the people under it, whatever be the frame, 
vhere the laws rule, and the people are parties 
to those laws ; and more than this is tyranny, 
oligarchy, and confusion. 
that the liberty enjoyed by his colony was con- 


It is very certain 


sidered rather of dangerous tendency, and re- 
his utmost vigilance before the throne. 
He answered the objections of the Lords of 
Trade to the Act of privileges to a Freeman, 
passed in 1705, in a manner which displayed, 
in a most amiable point of view, his zea! for 
the immunities of his colony. 
urged that the act was consistent with Magna 


He strenuously 


Charta, and that adventurers to Pennsylvania 
ihad not gone so far from England, to lose 

Burke, in his ** Accoun 
» European Settlements in America,”’ in 
adverting to what he calls Penn’s *“ no 


tittle of its benefits. 


ter of privileges”’ to the people of his province, 


member of the assembly at the same time, but this 
He was clerk in 1746; 
he was not at that time a member, 


seems to be a mistake. 


William Frank- 
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observes, “ he made the most pe rfe ct freedom, 
both civil and religious, the basis of his esta- 
blishment.”” This opinion will be abundantly 

confirmed, by a succinct allusion to the pro- 
minent events and various constitutions of the 
colony, the latter made with the consent or at 

the express instance of the proprietary. Im- 
mediately afier the acquisition of Pennsylvania, 
by virtue of the charter of Charles IL., William 
Penn published an account cf the country, 
mentioning the terms upon which he would 
part with the land, and apprising those who 
intended to emigrate of the unavoidabl priva- 
tions incident to their residence in a new 
world. His “Conditions and Concessions” 
more fully disclosed his views, and this was 
followed by a development of their civil con- 
stitution, called ** The Frame of Government,” 
which cordially met the wishes of the colonists, 
who, according to Markham, “ unless pleased, 
and vranted whatever they wanted, would not 
have settled his country. Upon the arrival 
of the proprietary, in 1682, an assembly was 
convened at Chester, which, after uniting the 
territories and province, and naturalizing fo- 
reigners, passed * The Great Law,’ which, in 
a word, establishes the riehts of conscience, 
breathes mercy to legal offenders, and protects 
the natural rights of man. That part of it 
which relates to property, has been sanctioned 
by the voice of public approbation and ap- 
plause. Without indicating other provisions 
admirably in unison, the rejection of the rules 
of primogeniture in the descent of estates, 
sufliciently discovers the democratical founda- 
tion upon which Penn deliberately resolved to 
rear his infant colony. ‘The provisions of the 
criminal portions of ** The Great Law’ hav 
given rise to some diversity of opinion; and a 
late historian* seems to think that those contra 
bonos mores pursue minor transgressions so 
far, that they smack of puritanism and severity 

It is true that drinking, stage-plays, cards, cock 
fighting, buil baits, masks, revels, &c. were 
forbidden, and punished by a brief imprison- 
ment or a trifling penalty ; but it must be recol- 
lected that these amusements, though some of 
them arg permitted at the present day, were 
very likely to prove hurtful to a vouthful colo 


ny. whose duties consisted in the destruction 


of the immense forests that surrounded them, 
and the advancement of agri iltural and com 
mercial industry. Penn too, as a man anda 


. Christian, was anxious to reconstruct the so- 


cial and moral edifice upon purer principles 
lthan the old; but though intent upon this, he 
'used neither intolerance nor cruelty to aid hnm 
in the workmanship. No evidence of either 


is perceptible in his code. It proclaimed liberty 


to all, and hailed 
every religious persuasion. Let the sanguin- 


with open arms protessors of 


iry penalties of the New England code, ot 
1641, be placed in opposition to its mild in 
‘flictions ; or let its universal toleration be con 
trasted with the law of Connecticut, passed 11 
1705, against heretics.t If more be wanting, 


j 


but} * Gordon 


This law was abolished by Queen Anne. After 


years subsequently as clerk,! proscribing all kinds of heretics, it provides in parti- 
while benjamin Franklin was a member of the house; 
ed in the work | the name probably has given rise to the error. 
+ It has been said that Dr. Franklin was clerk and’ “/ssembly. 


| cular, that Quakers shall be imprisoned or sent out 
of the colony; that all unnecessary discourse with 
Quakers, or the possession of their books, shall be 













































































300 THE FRIEND. 
it may be added, that Burke, Anderson, Old-| of the measures taken, involving the rights and| strated to require an elaborate argument. Suf- 
mixon, Father O'Leary, Ebeling, and most of} immunities of the subject, till Penn’s departure fice it to say, that a quit-rent of one shilling for 
Penn’s biograghers, unite in attributing the) from the province, in 1684. It is needless to} every hundred acres formed a constituent part 
superiority of Pennsylvania, in social happiness) follow the numerous disputes between his de-| of the conditions of sale—that the language 
and domestic quiet, over the other settlements} puties and the assembly during the period of|any where used is not susceptible of a different 
1 America, to the influence of his early laws.| his absence. No doubt, Blackwell was fre- meaning—that a public appropriation of it, 
When the time limited in the charter arrived, quently perverse, and the assembly being imper-| was not in the minds of the original purcha- 
all the inhabitants, in compliance with its in-| fectly acquainted with their legislative duties, sers—that forty shillings in hand, ‘and one shil. 
junctions, were svnimoned by the proprietary to| were frequently obstinate. As they sometimes | ling yearly for ever were the consideration 
attend personally in convention. A form of| fancied themselves omnipotent in legislation,} expressed in all the deeds*—and that there ig 
government so alia popular being wi Lived| Penn thought proper, on one occasion, to re-| nothing to countenance the construction con- 
by general consent, the power of legislation prove them, and to insist upon the necessity| tended for either in the original frame of go- 
was conferred on twelve delegates from each of his ratification: “ The assembly,’’ says he,| vernment, or the subsequent politic al conven- 
of the counties, nine for the assembly and three) “ as they call thems valet are not so without|tions. [n every light in which it can be 
for the council. As fears were expressed that/the governor and privy council—no speaker,| regarded, it was certainly reasonable and just ; 
an omission to use the legislative franchise - clerk, or book, belongs to them—the people| for the pecuniary consideration of the grant of 
the manner pointed out by the constitution, | | have their representatives in the privy coun- Pennsylvania, in the first place, was a debt of 
rendered that instrument a nullity, Penn con-| | cil,’ > &ec. £16,000 due from the crown to Admiral Penn, 
curred with the people in framing a new} On his second visit to the provine e in 1699,}and large disbursements were unavoidable In 
charter, which, after reducing the assembly to) understanding that some of the inhabitants peopling a wilderness. Penn, therefore, con- 
thirty-six members, and the council to eighteen, | were dissatisfied with the act of settlement|sidered these quit-rents, which, though trivial 
deprived him, as governor, of his treble vote} ratified by Markham in 1696, he proposed to] in their individual amounts, were large in the 
in the Jatter. ‘The privileges of the assembly} them the substitution of another. The c harter aggregate, as contributing to his indemnity, 
were likewise amplified by a resolution of the| drawn by the assembly, and even more liberal] and furnishing a lawful source of personal re 
house, approved by the proprietary, giving to|in privileges than those which preceded it,| venue. 
them the power of originating as well as re-| was confirmed by the proprietary in every par- 
jecting all legislative measures. And although) ticular which h: id relation to rights and civil 
a * couttly member,” as we are told by Mr.  amiaaeiillen; but those articles which cone ern-| 
Gordon, objected to such a pretension, it can-|ed property and entrenched on his private | HYMN 
not be imputed to Penn, for we know not that} estate, he cancelled, at once, as an improper | yee 
he sanctioned the opposition ; and we are: di-| interference and evincing an unbecoming rapa-| 
rectly informed by Ebeling, that some of the| city. ‘This being the last charter of privileges, 
members endeavoured to e extend his influence} j it is useless to pursue the history further, ex- 
beyond the limits which he himself had pre-| cept to remark that the subsequent discontents 
scribed. Ebeling, who seems coolly to have} of the assembly were engendered and kept 
investigated the nature and consequences of] alive by a factious spirit—by the indiscretions| 
these changes i in the charter, as well as justly| and follies of the deputy governors—and_ by 
appreciated the malevolence of “ The Histori-| suppose d civil and financial grievances which 
cal Review,” has these words: “It is not to| had no existence. The bone of contention 
be denied, that all these alterations in the form! between most of the governors and the differ- 
of government, even where they appeared to| ent assemblies, were the quit-rents, which the 





(To be continued.) 


* See note in 1 Proud, p. 190. 


OUR GOD, OUR FATHER, HEAR, 
By Thomas Pringle. 


When morn awakes our hearts, 
To form the early prayer ; 
When toil-worn day departs, 
And gives a pause to care ; 
When those our souls love best 
Kneel with us in thy fear, 
To ask thy peace and rest— 
Our God, our Father, hear! 


When worldly snares without, 
And evil thoughts within, 


increase the power of the proprietary, were popular party affected to regard as unjust and 
still more favourable to the freedom of the in-|oppressive. An attempt to collect them ren- 
habitants ; and the pains which Penn took to/ dered a governorimmediately unpopular. They 
simplify the constitution, evince his foresight} seem, however, to have been a fair claim on 
as well as the goodness of his heart. A man!the principles of compact, and as such were 
of Franklin’s mind and genius, therefore, should! sanctioned in all the proprietary establishments 
not have echoed the language which at a later|of North America. Oldmixon, in his history 
period was held by a discontented assembly,|of Carolina, says, “‘ every planter pays one 
and should not have accused Penn of craftily| penny an acre quit-rent, unless he buys it off.” 
endeavouring to lessen the freedom that he had|'The same privilege of reducing their quit- 
promised. The journals of the assembly, which) rents, was accorded by Penn to the inhabitants. 
this severe judge himself published, bear testi-}In his description of the province, published 
mony that ‘* that body solemnly returned thanks] in 1681, immediately after the ratification of 
to the proprietary for granting them more] the Royal Charter, and before a single adven- 
liberty than they had expected.’ The pro-|turer had sailed for Pennsylvania, he thus 
prietary seemed desirous of reducing to prac-| alludes to the subject : ‘¢and for the quit- -rent, 
tice his own description of freedom, by making, | one English shilling, or the value of it, yearly, 
in fact, the people “ parties to those laws’’| for a hundred acres; which such as will, may 
which their representatives enacted. For this| now, or hereafter, buy off, to an inconsiderable 
purpose all bills to be proposed were directed | matter ; but as | hold by a small rent of the 
to be published, to enable the members of as-| king, so must all hold of me, by a small rent, | 
sembly, together with their constituents, in| for their own security.”” W hen the ee 
their respective counties, to deliberate upon | | became prevalent that an annual render, by 
the nature and tendency of each previous to! way of feudal acknowledgment, was necessary | 


Of grace would raise a doubt, 
Or lure us back to sin; 


When human strength proves frail, 


And will but half sincere ; 
When faith begins to fail— 
Our God, our Father, hear! 


When in our cup of mirth 

The drop of trembling falls, 
And the frail props of earth 

Are crumbling round our walls ; 
When back we gaze with grief, 

And forward glance with fear ; 
When faileth man’s relief— 

Our God, our Father, hear! 


And when death’s awful hand 
Unbars the gates of Time, 
Eternity’s dim land 
Disclosing, dread, sublime ; 
When flesh and spirit quake 
Before Ture to appear— 
O, then, for Jesus’ sake, 
Our God, our Father, hear! 


THE BIBLE. 


The English Court Journal mentions that 





the general session. Such is the character! to perfection of title, since the proprietary held| the Duke of Sussex, whose passion for collect- 
aaa | by a similar tenure from the crown, the basis | ing copies of the different editions of the Scrip- 
penal; and that the master of a vessel, who shall |of the objection was instantly changed. It was/ tures is known, has in his library no fewer than 
land Quakers without carrying them away, shall pay now jnsisted that the quit-rents were not grant-| 4,000 volumes of Bibles, comprising a copy of 
the penalty of £ 20, &c. cP lesed |ed for the private advantage of the proprietary,| almost every edition issued from the press. 
partons hy eee tee iii, | but to defray the expenses of government. The} This collection is intended to be bequeathed 


Hazard’s Register, } vol. page 354. fallacy of such a notion is too readily demon-| to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. | groes, respecting the lowness of their wages, and | farmers. Every house has an enclosed garden 

SIERRA LEONE. the high prices of the company’s goods. When|attached to it. The land in the vicinity is 

This colony has been the object of unceasing] these dissatisfactions were removed, the town!cleared and under cultivation, and in some pla- 
attack by the partizans of slavery, from its first] was plundered in September, 1794, by a French | ces even to the distance of three miles. Veve- 
establishment unto the present hour. Tor| squadron, and the colonists were thrown into | tables, and all the finest fruits of the torrid zone, 


many years, there was too much ground for|the most destitute condition. ‘The company, | are raised in abundance, and of domestic ani- 
iheir objections; the true interests of the colo-| however, repaired this disaster; but so great|mals there is an ample supply. Many of the 
ny, and the original design of its foundation,| had been their losses, and so profuse the ex-| negroes, at the same time, carry on trades. In 
were grossly misunderstood or disregarded, | penditure, that they found it prudent to make| 1818, there were 50 masons and bricklayers, 
and a lavish expenditure of life and money/an arrangement with government, by which |40 carpenters, 30 sawyers, 30 shingle makers. 
seemed to be the only fruits of this noble en-| Sierra Leone was placed, like other colonies, |20 tailors, 4 blacksmiths, and 2 butchers. In 
terprise. A better system, however, gradu- under its jurisdiction. that way upwards of 600 negroes provided for 
ally gained the ascendancy, especially after “The establishment of the African Institution, | their own maintenance. I'he females have 
the appointment of General Turner, as go-|about that time, for the improving the condi-|learned to make their own ck thes. In 1818, 
vernor of the colony, whose system of re-| tion of that vast continent, induced government] about 400 couple had been married. About 
form has since been prosecuted most success-|to place Sierra Leone under its management. 
fully by his successor, Sir Neill Campbell,|'The method which they adopted for recruiting 
aided by Majors Denham and Ricketts. The} its population was, to send to the colony all the 
recent ‘attempts to prevail upon the British} negroes captured by the vessels sent to put a “« ‘The excellence of the moral and intellectua| 
ministry to abandon the settlement have, by in-| stop to the slave trade. From this source of qualities of the pupils, suggested to the society 
ducing an inquiry into its present situation, | supply, the colony has rapidly increased in|belonging to the Church of England, the es- 
elicited many interesting facts, a summary} numbers, and the colonists now enjoy all the|tablishment of a seminary called the Christian 
of which is here abstracted from the Anti-| advantages of English law. From the un- Institute, where the young natives may be pre- 
slavery Monthly Reporter, for the fourth month | healthiness of the climate, and the smallness of pared for the missionary service. This estab- 
last. In order to render them intelligible, the| the salaries allowed, it has been found difficult lishment, at first founded at Leicester, was af- 
following sketch of the history of the colony is|to get qualified persons to fill the official sta-|terwards transferred to Regent’s town, and it 
republished from the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. tions. These evils, however, have gradually now contains a considerable number of pupils 

“The first settlers in Sierra Leone were the| diminished. The colony now consists of six-|from 12 to 18 years of age. Several of them 
Portuguese. ‘The English afierwards estab- teen small villages or towns, the population of| who have already gone out, have paved the 
lished a footing in Rance Island, in the middle which, in 1818, was 9,565; whereas, in 1820, way for the missionaries in the interior of Af- 
of the river; but it was not till near the end|it had risen to 12,509, and in 1825, it was es-|rica. They carried along with them the first 
of the eighteenth century that the negro colony | timated at 18,000.” As = al elements of civilization, and disposed their less 
was established. In 1783, Dr. Smeathman “ The principal town of this colony is l'ree- jcultivated brethren to submit to the discipline 
suggested the idea of it. After the American|town. ‘The next town of importance is Re- of Christianity. 
war, a number of negroes, who were dis-| gent’s town, established in 1813. When this} “* Phe townships of Charlotte, Leopold, Glou- 
charged from the army and navy, were collect- town was visited in 1816 by Mr. Johnson, the cester, and W ilberforce, are in the immediate 
ed to the amount of about 400, and along with| missionary teacher, he found it occupied by eset of I reetown, ane, Geng with F ree- 
about 60 whites, they were embarked on board 1100 captured negroes from 22 different na- |town, contains upwards of 2000 scholars in a 
transports, furnished by government, and were|tions. ‘The most deadly enmities prevailed | regular course of instruction. 
conveyed to Sierra Leone, where they arrived among them. Some lived in the woods, sub- “In consequence of these accessions to the 
on the 9th May, 1787, with arms, provisions, | sisting by plunder, and by stealing fowls, which | population, four new and more distant stations 
and agricultural implements. Captain Thom. they ate raw. When clothes were given them, | have been founded since 1818, viz: Waterloo, 
son, of the Nautilus, purchased a piece of they either threw them away or sold them. Wellington near Kissey, Hastings, and York. 
ground 20 miles square, from king Haimnbanna. Destitute of the idea even that marriage Was a The three first are on the eastern side of the 
A proper scite for a town, called Freetown, | tie, they were addicted to the most shameful colony, while os on the south-west side, 
was chosen, occupying a rising ground front- debaucheries, and, crowded together in their bordering on the § herbros, among whoin a 
ing the sea. When the land was divided miserable huts, they contracted various dis- settlement called Kent had already been 
among the colonists, they abandoned them- eases, of which several died every day; and, |formed. 
selves to indolence and vice; and the conse- | in the first years of the colony, there were only 

uence of this was a dreadful mortality, which| six births among these 1100 individuals. <A 
reduced them to 276. In addition to that ca- deplorable superstition prevailed among them. yon TH FRIEND. 
lamity, the town was plundered in 1789, by an| They erected numerous chapels in honour of ann en uBecaTeen. 

African chief, who compelled the colonists to] the evil spirit. Nothing could induce them to ; aan a 
seek for shelter in Rance Island. In 1791, cultivate the fields, and the few that did exer- We often hear it = = aos tea 
Mr. Falconbridge went out with a supply of} cise that species of industry, had their crops | Friends were a very eee man's ee 
stores. He collected the scattered colonists, destroyed by their neighbours. By the exer- and the eee oy ee vee tar < 
and having persuaded the native chiefs to cede| tions of Mr. Johnson, and a few intelligent seldom denied, it owe agree a ae 
again the former territory, a new scite for the negroes, the most remarkable improvements |to which it Is not oe - : ra aan 10 
colony was chosen at Grenville Town. While} were effected. The negroes were at length | profess to be vee seo : bretve- ave 
these things were going on, the original African civilized; they now lead a quiet and laborious been weak — es ( Series ae 
Association was incorporated, and immediately life. Ihey frequent divine service. Severaljagainst libera Soe rar tow 1a mad were 
sent out five ships, with stores, articles of trade,| of them partake of the sacrament, and many |among the early | yu ers many exce on men, 

mart »w settlers. A considerable] of them lead a truly Christian life. By their|whose opportunities of literary improvement 

oF ee oe *s Town has i rith |had t limited, I readily admit; but of those 
number of whites and free negroes, to the| industry, Regent s own has been laid out with | had been limi om oe ; y, ; ' 
amount of 1200, who had taken shelter in/ great regularity. Nineteen new streets have who — -woneaging* ul anc conspicuous in the 
Nova Scotia, after the American war, accepted | been formed, and good roads made in its vici-|infant Society, . a Rr poe Bos n 
of the offer of the company to go to Sierra| nity. Among its buildings there is already a|who had receive ao = ec ane . ic ao 
Leone; and they arrived there in 1792. Free-| good church built of stone; a government kingdom ae san aie of them a 
town was again made the capital of the colony,| house, a house for the clergyman, a bridge of|studied in the co leges on t 1€ ream : xe 
and for some time it flourished. Discontents,| several arches, school-houses and ware-houses, haps there were on 7 a — om 
however, soon arose, and complaints _ were and many of the houses of the natives are|been eg ully cu a t = ‘i ne 
made to the company by the Nova Scotia ne-|built of good stone. All of the people are|Penn’s; and he appears to have entertained a 


fourteen hundred attend divine service; and the 
schools, which began with 140 children and 
60 adults, now contain above 500 scholars. 


(To be continued.) 
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lively sense of the advantages he derived there-| for without knowledge the greatest wealth} not fail highly to prize; and the recent reduc- 
| re j g d 


from; and to the latest period of life evinced a} 
strong desire to promote tle advancement of 
useful learning. 

The following extract from Clarkson's life} 
of this great man, has interested me, and may 


perhaps prove acceptable to the readers of ** 
Friend.”’ 

“A. D. 1681. About this time William 
Penn was elected a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. He had before been acquainted with 
the celebrated Dr. John Wallis, who had been 
one of the chief instruments in founding it; 
but in the present year he wrote him a letter, 
in which he expressed the satisfaction he felt 
on hearing of the progress of the institution, 
as well as the high opinion he entertained ol 
the advantages which would result to sciences 
from its labours; and in which, (as he was now 
going out to Pennsylvani 1.) he offered to con- 
tribute to its usefulness to the utmost of his 
power.” 

Conscious of the benefits he had derived 
from a liberal education, Penn was desirous 
that his children might also enjoy them; and 
when about leaving his native country to settle 
the affairs of the new colony in America, hi 
vives the following instructions to his wife, re- 
specting the education of their offspring, ViZ: 

 « For their learning, be liberal. Spare no} 
cost; for by such parsimony, all is lost that is 
saved: but let it be use ful knowledge, such as 
is consistent with truth and godliness, not cher- 
ishing a vain conversation or idle mind; but 


| 


ingenuity mixed with industry is good for the 
body and mind too. I recommend the useful] 
parts of mathematics, building houses or ships, | 
ineasuring, surveying, dialling, navigation: but 
agriculture Is espec ially in my eve: let my 


children be busbandmen and housewives; it isin-| 
dustrious, healthy, honest, and of good example, 
like Abraham and the holy ancients, who 
pleased God and obtains da co vd re port. This 
leads to consider the works of God and nature, | 
of things that are good, and diverts the mind 
from being taken up with the vain arts and in-| 
ventions of a luxurious world. It is commen- 


dable in the princes of Germany, and the! 
nobles of that empire, that they have all thei: 
children instructed in some useful occupation. 
Rather keep an ingenious person in the house} 
to teach them, than send them to schools, too} 


ed there. Be sure to observe their genius,| 


many evil impressions being commonly receiv- 


and do not cross it as to learning; let them not 
dwell too long on one thing, but let their! 
change be agreeable, and all their diversions 
have some little bodily labour in them.” 

I wish to call the attention of Friends at the! 
present juncture, to two or three passages in 
the above quotation. ‘The first is, that in the | 
education of their children, they may follow 
the advice of Penn to his wife, “ For their 
learning, BE LIBERAL; and spare no cost’ | 
which is within the reach of their means. 
There is scarcely any truth more frequently or| 
strongly confirmed by daily experience, than 


ther of time or money, “ by such parsimony, | 
all is lost that is saved’’ and much more. It is| 
not only a mean, but it is a short-sighted policy; 
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would only prove a burden. Liberal instruc-| tion in the price, places it within the reach, 
tion in literature, in the useful arts and sciences| even of those whose means may be very much 
-—habits of close reflection, of docility and) restricted. 


steady perseverance, and these correct moral} 
ind religious principles which form a part of 
every well-digested system of education, will) 
constitute a more valuable and lasting inherit- 


ance, than all the treasures of cold and silver 


the advice of William Penn peculiarly perti- 
nent. It is known to Friends, that in many 
nwaces the separatists have take n possession ol 


their own persuasion. ‘The scholars too are 
principally the children of such persons; conse- 
quently there is a danger, as William Penn ob- 
serves, of “many evil impressions being re- 
ceived there’ if the children of Friends are 


requisite means for * keeping an ingenious per- 
son in the huuse to teach them,’ which is the 


bourhoods this might be accomplished with but whatever. “ Shall not our surgeons att 
g | 


a small sacrifice of money. When two or 
three or four families live contiguous, they 


lmight jointly employ a qualified person to in- 
struct their children, at one of the houses most}* Did you observe among them a1 
conveniently situated, and thus secure the ad-) handsome man, with a bear 
than the rest:”’ * Yes,lo 


vantages of a select school. as well as the su- 
pervision of the parents between school hours. 


the part of parents to pay liberally for the in- 
struction of their children. If the price was 


double what it usually has been, and the Friends) cor, 


school for their own children only, even if the the wreck of'a mast, on which about a 


number of pupils was but half the ordinary 


amount in country schools, the teacher would 


taught, because his attention would be less di-| said the Turk with the most ; yn 
vided, and they would in a good degree be pre-|'* ™y uty, and ul I do not help them, 


served from the contamination of corrupt prin- 
ciples and evil examples. As this is a subject 


and to the Society, I wish again to press upon| the bottom « t the Loat, the T 
Friends the advice of Penn: “ For the learn-| P™04nd meditation, 


ing of your children, be liberal. Spare no 


saved.” 


[ must not close these hasty remarks with- 


mixed schools in general, does not apply to| tend to be so humane, tha 


1" of wound soldiers 
this. The institution is superintended, and]! YOUnded soldiers, 
. . the way to save th 

the scholars taught, by persons who are con-| yiched. 


as well as literary improvement; and | know| 
of no boarding school, where a concerned} 
parent could place his children with greater| 
hopes of their being preserved from the influ- 
ence of evil principles or habits, than in this 


and in situations where select schools cannot| mittees for the purpose of making an early and 

be supported, West-town boarding school pre-| thorough examination into the situation of the 

sents advantages which a religious parent can-| fainilies and schools of Friends, in their respec- 
| 





From the United States Journal. 
INCIDENT AT NAVARINO. 
The firing having ceased at Navarino, Sir Edwar 
which a parent can accumulate for his childre n.| Codrington sent a heutenant on board Moharen Bey’s 
ler any medical assistance they nu 
The present situation of many of the schools This vessel 1 a crew of probably mo 
within our limits, renders another portion of| thousand men, had but one medical o 
and he had, untortunatel) 
Her loss had | 
had not thrown the d ‘ 


in the action, 


| wounded to the cock = 
the schoo! houses, and employed teachers of most horrible scene of gore an 


proach the cabin, they ordered ottomans and cof 
sent to them. Perhaps few Friends have the) tor the heutenant, who, however, quickly told ther 
that he had more important bu 
He gave the aqaiuiiral s 


, | assistance. The T 
remedy he suggests, and vet in some neigh-' |y replied. that they stood 


“wounded men want 


* Return on 
duce him, or 
But some more general remedy must be de-) 4), 


compel him, to gt 
Genoa, and keep him 
vised to meet the existing difficulties; and to! The Turk repaired on board the Ge oa 1 


accomplish this, there must be a disposition on} dilficulty, accompanied by several | 
requested our oihecer to luke 


loseted with 


panions on 


e at day-break, 
of each preparative meeting could establish a} might choose to land. 


said the lieutenant ; 
be as fully compensatt d, the children better) mon soldiers, and \ 


1d succeeded in 


of primary importance, both to the children} happy wretches. 


. * | the astonished 
cost; for by such parsimony, all 1s lost that is} a4” 
. = 


. } Were quiet at our co 
out saying a few words respecting West-town| pieces, killed or man; 


i\Schoo!. The objection made by Penn to| one vast slaughter-h: 


ind having I 
| earne nr te their ral | reli : . 
cerned to promote their moral and religious, | of the case, they pro 


Bible Association of Friend 
The corresponding committee respectfully 
that where parents cramp the education of|excellent seminary. Circumstanced as many call the attention of the Auxiliary Bible Asso- 
their offspring from the fear of expense, whe-| Friends are, remote from the body of Society | clations, to the propriety of appointing com- 
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tive limits, and ascertaining whether there is| happiness of all mankind, as God desires and they are maintained, whether by their own 
any deficiency in the supply of Bibles. delights in the happiness of all mankind. Now, means, or otherwise, | have not been able to 
In several places, where no deficiency was|if we are truly thus led and governed, how ‘ascertain. Other particulars with regard to 
suspected, a diligent search has disclosed the can we receive the least secret pleasure and them, we are as yet equally ignorant of, ex- 
painful fact, that many families were not sup- | delight in hearing that a number of our fellow cepting, indeed, that it is said by the Armeni- 
plied ; and the committee apprehend, that if}men are destroyed by fire and sword? or how ‘ans, they are all good Christians, and spend 
the same plan is faithfully pursued in other | will it be possible for us to wish the destruc- | their hours in studying the New Testament.” 
places, a similar result will be obtained. As|tion of one party of men who are our brethren, 
it is important, that measures should be taken|or the elevation of another party who are like- | 
to supply the want of the Holy Scriptures, as|wise our brethren, for the sake of some sup- 
early as practicable, it is earnestly desired,|posed future advantage, which perhaps may 
that the committees would enter on the service |never happen to us? Is it not better sincerely 
immediately after their appointment, and trans-|to wish the good of all—and to do good, and 
mit the result of their inquiries to either of the |only good, to all—and leave the event of all 
undersigned, in order that the requisite num-|to the great Lord of the universe? 
ber of copies may be forwarded, soon after the} ‘If our happiness depends on any outward 
Bible is printed. Signed 


Again, he writes: 





** | have been assured that there are about 
a hundred and fifty more Jews at ( onstantinople 
known to be ready to embrace the faith, as 
|soon as those who are in exile at Cesarea are 
lviven their freedom; and it is supposed, that 
when the spirit of persecution ceases, many 
others will immediately apply for baptism, who 
jare for the present keeping their intentions 
lconcealed. It is gratifying to think that even 
several, (as I have been informed is the case, ) 
unwilling to delay so long as others, obtained 
baptism of the Armenians privately, and fled 


circumstances, we shall be happy or miserable, 
Joun Pavt, No. 162, North 5th street. |according as things go well or ill; butif our 
Isaac Cottins, No. 129, Filbert street. happiness grows from a right root, there is 
Tuomas Evans, N. E. corner of Third|nothing that can happen to us from without, 
and Spruce streets. that can do us the least harm. “All things from Constantinople before it was discovered 
Philadelphia, 6mo. 30th, 1830. shall work together for good, to those that love | that they had done so. It is said they have 
Oa and fear God. hose things that may happen | come down towards Smyrna, but keep them- 
a six months hence, can no more hurt us, than} selyes concealed. If such should really be the 
_ “2 . : those things that shall happen six centuries} ace. [ trust thev have scattered themselves in 
tion in * The Friend,” by a relative of the|hence. Let us then be resigned to the Divine places where there are other Jews, so that they 
writer. It is evidently the dictate of a con-| Providence; let us find out our own business; | may be the means of spreading Givead amount 
templative and observant mind, and partakes|and keep steadily to it; let us forsake all that} their brethren the name and faith of Christ: 
of the spirit of sound Christian philosophy. | js eyil and wrong, and turn to the hand that} and then it will be, perhaps, as in the days of 
|smites us; let us not be afraid with any slavish | the first creat persecution against the church 
|fear of what perhaps may never come to pass;|4¢ Jerusalem, when the wrath of man was in 
ilet us esteem all mankind our brethren, made}... wonderful a manner overruled for the fur- 
of one blood; let us wish well to all, to all na-| therance of Christianity. Indeed, the signs of 
tions and to all parties, and to every individual | (he times, at least in this part of the weotd. 
of the human race; let us possess our souls in| .eem and ought to encourage us in no little 
patience, in constant and earnest hope, and | degree ; having, moreover, the promises on 
faith, and desire of a better and more endu-| our side, and knowing that God is able, of a 
ring habitation, when our earthly tabernacle is} truth, to accomplish all that he ha 
“Observing of late, in all sorts of people, dissolved.”’ 
an eager desire and inclination to hear the | 
news: every one wishing to hear what would| 
best please himself, with so much anxiety, as if| A great work among the Jews in Turkey. 
our happiness was to be determined by the| ‘The agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
depression of one party of men, and the supe- | Society at Smyrna, in a letter dated December} The French journals speak of the results of 
riority of another; it naturally leads me to re- | 17th, states that, at the time of the baptism of|the honourable enterprise of M. Champollion 
flect a little on the extent of human happiness, |the sixteen Jews at Constantinople, of which lthe younger, who has just returned from Egypt 
or rather wherein it consists: the more I think| we gave an account some time since, forty |after twenty months’ absence, as highly nume- 
of this, as well as a number of events that 1| move were on the point of being admitted into | rous and important. This traveller has brought 
daily see and hear of, confirms it to me beyond | Christ's church, but were prevented by the|with him a collection of 1500 designs, the 
all doubt, that our only happiness is a sincere| Jews, who got intimation of their intention. | greater part coloured, relating to a multituds 
obedience to that word of truth in our hearts,|** And now,” he adds, ** upwards of a hundred | of subjects, historical, religious, and civil. The 
that leads into all truth; being fixed here, our|and fifty Jews are known to be desirous of bap- notices they give of the domestic life, arts, and 
inward peace and quiet will have no necessary 'tism : God only knows how many more would | manners of the Egyptians, are said to be al- 
connexion or dependence on any outward cir-|come forward and acknowledge Christ to be the | most complete. 
cumstances whatsoever. “ Ye are not of the| Messiah, if they could do so. How manifest 
world.” said our Saviour, “even as I am not|it is that the Almighty is now opening the eyes 
of the world:”’ now if this is our case, what ‘of the reserved remnant of Israel. His holy 
have we to do with the world, any more than| word is undoubtedly working this great miracle. 
our Saviour had? for if we are not of the|May the time be fast approaching for the re- 
ception of Israel!’ ‘The following particulars |mean time, he has not neglected the interest 
neither happiness nor misery. What is acted in jare from a letter of the Rev. W. B. Lewis, a|of the museum entrusted to his charge. Many 
“America or Britain, no more concerns us, ([|tmissionary of the London Jews’ Society, who|choice articles have been added to the roy al 
mean as to our real happiness wr misery,) than |arrived at Smyrna on the ith of December. icollection. Several chests of antiquities have 
if the same things were done in China or Ja-| ‘1 am anxious to inform you that my first| already arrived in Paris, and the Astrolabe is 
pan, or in the imaginary world of the moon. )concern on coming here was, to make inquiries | to convey from Toulon to Havre the monu- 
Why then this eager thirst to hear or tell some | respecting John Baptist and his brethren, who| ments of great bulk, such as the sarcophagi, 
new thing? Again, “as many as are the sons'have embraced Christianity. I learned they | bas-reliefs, and the Egyptian and Greek mum- 
of God, are led by the spirit of God.”’ Now! were still in Kaiserieh, (the ancient Cesarea|mies. Among the articles brought home by 
God is light and love in the highest perfection, | of Cappadocia, ) or the neighbourhood, in exile, |M. Champollion, is a bronze statue inlaid with 
and if we are led by his spirit, we shall feel a|to the number of eighteen or twenty; some | golden ornaments. A series of zoological sub- 
good will towards every creature under Hea-/say three and twenty. ‘They are lodged, I un-|jects is also mentioned, copied by the traveller 
ven, for whom Christ died; we shall desire the! derstand, in an Armenian convent, but how|from one of the most ancient tombs of Egypt. 





The article below was forwarded for inser- 


P. F. of Nantucket was a worthy member 
of the Society of Friends, in the station of an 
elder, and deceased in the Sth mo. 1789. 
Among his papers was found the following 
piece in his own hand-writing. It is without 
date, and by the tenor appears to have been 
written during the American revolution. 





“ To those who are eager to hear the news: 
3 $ promised, 
in a way to confound the wisdom of man, and 


a ae to put us all to shame.”"—N. York Observer. 


Among them are views eXe- 
cuted on a large scale, giving, it is said, a just 
\idea of the magnificence and vastness of Egyp- 
‘tian architecture. M.Champollion has col- 
‘lected a multitude of authentic facts illustrating 
|the history of the most ancient periods. In the 


world. it is certain the world can afford us| 
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THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH, 3, 1830. 





The progress of the colonization scheme, 
and of the settlement in Liberia, appears in- 
creasingly to attract the attention, and to en- 
gage the feelings of our fellow citizens. It is 
unquestionably a most important enterprise, 
and pregnant with vefy hopeful prospects to the 
cause of humanity. We learn with satisfaction, 
that another expedition to Africa is contem- 
plated, provided the requisite funds can be 
obtained—a ship with 250 manumitted slaves, 
to be despatched about the first of the ninth 
month next. This will again furnish an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of liberality, and the) 
fact that so small a sum as twenty-five dollars, 
will be sufficient to relieve a fellow creature 
from bondage, and constitute him a member 
of the flourishing colony of Liberia, will, we 
should apprehend, stimulate many to become 
contributors. From a highly interesting letter 
of Captain Sherman, written since his return, 
and dated, Philadelphia, May 10th, 1830, we 
shall make a few extracts. 

As you expressed a wish that I should commit to} 
writing some account of our colony in Africa, for| 
your own information and that of your friends, | 
with pleasure comply with your request, and will| 
give you all the information I could obtain in the} 
three weeks I was there last March. 

The tract of country purchased by the Colonization 
Society of the United States, from African kings, | 
with a view of providing an asylum for emancipated 
slaves, and a residence for any free persons of colour 
who might be desirous of going thither, is called, as 
you very well know, by the appropriate name of Li-} 
beria. 

The first settlement and capital of the colony is 
Monrovia, situated in lat. 6,21, Nand 10, 30, W. 
long., about a quarter of a mile above the mouth of 
the river Monserado, and about three quarters of a 
mile from the point of the cape, bearing the sam 
name. The river St. Paul empties into the sea a 
short distance from the Monserado. For the first 
two years, the emigrants lived. in small thatched 
houses, and about five years ago, the first dwelling 
constructed of timber and boards, wa$ built on tlhe 
site of the present town, in a forest of trees of tower- 
ing height, and a thick underwood. Tigers entering 
this (then) little village, have been shot from the 
doors. The first settlers had many difficulties to en- | 
cuunter, as is usually the case in establishing a new 
settlement; but all those difficulties have been hap- 
pily overcome, and the people are now enjoying the 
benefits of their persevering industry. 


| the people satisfied and happy. 


its jurisdiction extends over the whole colony. The | tion of deaths, than those of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
trials are, principally, for larceny, and the criminals | or New York. 


generally natives, who commit thefts in the settle- 


I will add my opinion, though I fear you may think 


ments. A few instances of kidnapping have occurred; | it presumptuous. | have no hesitation in saying, that 
these depredations were committed on the recaptured | I believe Liberia will, in time, become a great nation, 
Africans. To the honour of the emigrants be it men- and be the means, eventually, of civilizing a great 


tioned, that but five of their number have been com- 
| mitted for stealing or misdemeanour since 1827. 


part of Africa, and I should hope the whole of that 
| benighted country. There are already in Monrovia, 


Two native kings have put themselves and their|at least 60 children of native parents; and there 
subjects (supposed to amount to ten thousand,) under | would be, if wanted, many more. 


the protection of the colony, and are ready, should it 


be thought necessary or expedient by the settlers to 


put into their hands arms,to make common cause 


In the accounts we have published from 





. Ty . ne , , . >» : ’ c > > ” 
with them in case of hostilities by any of the natives;|- lhe Library of Ente rtaining Knowledge, 


which, however, is not anticipated, as the most 
friendly disposition is manifested by all the natives 
of the country from whom any danger might have 
been at all apprehended. 

The township of Caldwell is about seven miles from 
Monrovia, on St. Paul’s river, and contains a popula- 


| tion of five hundred and sixty agriculturists. The 


soil is exceedingly fertile, the situation pleasant, and 
The emigrants car- 
ried out by me, and from whom I received a pleasing 
and satisfactory account of that part of the country, 
are located there. 

Millsburg is situated twenty-five miles from Mon- 
rovia, on the S¢. Paul's, at the head of tide water, 
where there are never failing streams sufficient for 
one hundred mills; and there is timber enough in the 


of Professor Heyne and Dr. Alexander Mur- 
[rays extraordinary proofs have been given of 
|} what it is possible for native strength of intel- 
‘lect, aided by patient application and uncon. 
|querable perseverance, to achieve in science 
and literature, in spite of obstacles and diffi- 
culties of the most disheartening kind. These, 
|however, although the impediments were so 
formidable with which they had to contend, 
were greatly facilitated in their career by 
the abundant lights and way-marks left by 
those who had preceded them, of which they 


eagerly availed themselves. From the same 





immediate neighbourhood for their employment, if work we now present an instance not less won- 


used for the purpose of sawing, for half a century. 


| The town contains two hundred inhabitants. 
Sushrod’s Island, which separates the Monserado | 


from the St. Paul's river, is seven miles in length, 
three at its extreme breadth, about five miles from 
Monrovia, and is very fertile; on this island are set- 
tled thirty families from the Carolinas. All the above 
settlers, amounting to at least fifteen hundred, are 
emigrants from the United States. 

On the left bank of Stockton Creek, and near the 
settlement on Bushrod’s Island, the recaptured Afri- 
cans are located; two hundred and fifty of whom 
were sent out by the government of the United 
States, and one hundred and fifty taken by the colo- 


| nists from the Spanish factories ; the agents of which 


having bought some of our kidnapped Africans, and 
refusing to give them up, the colonists not only took 
their own people but all the slaves they had collected. 
These four hundred, who are useful agriculturists, 
are happily situated and very contented. The set- 
tlements of which | have spoken, contain, in the ag- 
gregate, nearly two thousand souls, and are all in a 
flourishing condition. 

There is much hospitality to be found in Monro- 
via, and among the inhabitants a greater proportion 
of moral and religious characters than in this city. 
I never saw a man intoxicated, nor heard any profane 


| swearing during the three weeks 1 was among them. 


The two houses for religious worship already no- 





derful, of a mechanical genius (Brindley), who, 
nearly independent of literature and all regular 
scientific means, by a process peculiar to him- 
‘self, and almost intuitive, proved himself ca- 
|pable of resolving, with unerring certainty, the 
inost complex and difficult problems; as it were, 
attaining at a bound, what ordinarily is the 
‘result only of slow scientific investigation; and 
| with a vigour of action, and fertility of resources 
seldom surpassed, conducting the most gigantic 


enterprises to a triumphant termination. 
| 
| 


| We duly appreciate the motives of a sub 
\seriber for the hint respecting the insertion in 
jour last number, of the piece taken from the 

\* American Daily Advertiser,” on the subject 
jof the “ Manual Labour Academy Associa} 
ition,’ located at Germantown. We had no 
|view or intention of becoming the advocates 
lof that institution, and know little of its real 
Standing and claims to patronage. We copied 
ithe article at the suggestion of a friend, whose 
‘only inducement, we are persuaded, was its 
| tendency to illustrate the principle of blending 


| ° . 
ticed, are Baptists and Methodists—the Baptists have |!abour, the mechanic arts, and a practical 
three, and the Methodists five preachers, all intelli-| knowledge of agriculture, with literature and 


gent coloured men, merchants and traders, residing | science, in our seminaries of learning—a mat- 
among them; so that the people have nothing to| ; 





| 


ter which many have much at heart. 





Monrovia, at present, consists of about ninefy 
dwelling houses and stores, two houses for public wor- 
ship, and a court house. Many of the dwellings are 
handsome and convenient, and all of them comfort- 
able. The plot of the town is cleared more than a 
mile square, elevated about seventy feet above the 
level of the sea, and contains seren hundred inhabi- 
tants. The streets are generally one hundred feet 
wide, and, like those of our good city, intersect each 
other at right angles. The Colonization Society 
have an agent and physician there. 

The agent is the chief magistrate of the colony, | 
and the physician his assistant. No white persons 
are allowed to reside in the colony for the purpose of 
trade, or of pursuing any mechanical business, sucli 
being intended for the exclusive benefit of coloured 


surveyor, and constables, are appointed by the agent; 


pay for the support of ministers. Five German mis- 


sionaries, some ministers and teachers, reside there, | 


a portion of whom preach at the Methodists’ church 
occasionally. 

A trading company has been formed at Monrovia, 
with a capital of 4,000 dollars, and an agreement en- 
tered into, that no dividend shall be made until the 
profits increase the « apital to 20,000 dollars. The 
stock has risen from 50 to 75 dollars per share, in 
one ye ir. 

It has been objected that the climate is very un- 
healthy—this is true as respects the whites, but erro- 
neous as respects the coloured people. Those from 
the middle and northern states have to undergo, what 


is called a seasoning—that is, 


they generally take} 


The article from “ Memoirs of the Historical So- 
‘ciety of Pennsylvania,” respecting William Penn, by 
our fellow townsman, J. R. Tyson, which we com- 
mence to-day, has been prepared for the purpose, 
| with corrections, by the author. 


| 

| A meeting of Friends belonging to the year- 
ly meeting of Philadelphia, favourable to the 
establishment of a seminary for instructing’ 
Friends’ children, in the higher branches of 
learning, will be held at the committee room, 


the fever the first month of their residence, but it has| Mulberry street meeting-house, on 4th day the 
people. The colonial secretary, collector of customs, | rarely proved fatal since accommodations have been 


prepared for their reception; 


officers are elective, and all the offices except that of| either escape the fever altogether, or have it very 


the agent and physician are filled by coloured people. | slightly. 
The court holds its sessions on the first Monday in| places ; but Doctor Mechlin, the agent, assured me, 
every month; juries are empanelled as with us, and| that the bills of mortality would show a less propor- 


tnose from Georgia, 
the vice agent, sheriff, treasurer, and all other civil] the Carolinas, and the southern parts of Virginia, 


Deaths occur there, indeed, as in other 





7th instant, at 74 o’clock, P. M. 
The committee appointed at a former meet- 
ing to prepare and subinit a plan for the pro- 


posed institution, will then make their report. 
Philadelphia, 7th month, 3d. 
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